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INTRODUCTION 


The Yesilkoy Conference was the eighth of its kind, the previous ones having 
been held in various European countries and in the United States. . 

It is not the purpose of these conferences to attempt to make policy or to re- 
commend action by governments. Their sole object is, by bringing together men 
of outstanding qualities and influence, in circumstances where discussions can be 
frank and where arguments not always used in public debate can be put forward, 
to reach a better understanding of prevailing differences between the Western 
countries and to study those fields in which agreement may be sought. 

The discussions are so organized as to permit a broad and frank exchange of 
views to take place. They are held in conditions of strict privacy and neither the 
press nor observers are admitted. No resolutions are passed and no statements 
have to be approved by the participants, who are free to draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

Those invited to attend the Bilderberg Conferences are chosen from different 
nations and from all fields of public activity and include statesmen, diplomatists, 
business and professional men, intellectuals, and leaders of public opinion. All 
participants attend the meetings in a purely personal capacity and the views they 
express do not necessarily represent those of the organizations or parties to which 
they belong. The various topics on the agenda are introduced by rapporteurs who 
have prepared papers on these subjects. These documents are as far as possible 
circulated in advance of the meetings. ; 

In the following text the views expressed during the debates are briefly sum- 
marized under headings which correspond to the different points of the agenda. 


I. REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE 
SEVENTH CONFERENCE IN SEPTEMBER 1958 


Opening the Conference, the Chairman thanked the Turkish hosts for their 
hospitality and complimented them on the arrangements they had made. The 
meeting then started with a general review of events since the last Conference, 
introduced in turn by a European and an American participant. 

The chain of events started by the Berlin crisis had dominated the international 
scene during this period. It was clear, said one of the opening speakers, that the 
primary Russian aim was the recognition of the existence of two Germanies: the 
Soviets no longer wished to talk about reunification. Another aim, in the opinion 
of one of the American participants, might be ultimately to force West Germany 
out of N.A.T.O. and American troops out of Europe. 

Berlin had also proved a lever for Khrushchev to pry open the door to the 
United States. What were his reasons for wishing to be invited? Khrushchev’s 
vanity undoubtedly played a part. He needed successes abroad to confirm his 
position at home. At the same time, recognition of his power and world status 
would also be reflected on the government and the party. But it should not be 
forgotten that he forced the door and is certainly unwilling to pay the entrance 
fee. We should also discard the myth of Khrushchev’s softness. He might be more 
liberal at home but in foreign affairs one of the speakers thought him worse than 
Stalin, whose caution and cool calculation had now been replaced by a danger- 
ously unpredictable brinkmanship. 

It might be that Khrushchev’s motives were to diminish tension and reduce the 
cold war, but this begged the question, how much do the Russians need inter- 
national tension ? It undoubtedly helps to justify the dictatorship of the party and 
an authoritarian government and, since the end of the war, it had enabled Soviet 
armies to occupy Eastern Europe and helped to establish Communist domina- 
tion. Moreover, the cold war as a struggle with the capitalist system for world 
domination was a basic tenet of the Marxist doctrine and would not be discarded 
so long as the Russian leaders believed in Communism. Opportunism, however, 
was also an inherent part of Marxism-Leninism. That is why Soviet leaders, so 
long as their aims remained unchanged, believed themselves justified in adopting 
contradictory policies. In the opinion of one of the speakers, they have now 
realized that the cold war in the form of diplomatic tension combined with mili- 
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the other hand, it was stressed that American policy could not have been changed 
under pressure at the time of the Quemoy and Matsu crisis and since then the 
situation has not improved much, with the islands still subject to periodic shell- 
ings. China has maintained her aggressive posture and a sudden change today 
would appear as a great victory for the Communist government and its policies. 
It was noteworthy, said one of the American speakers, that.some Asians who had 
formerly advocated a change in American policies were now privately urging the 
contrary. In any case, there was no indication that recognition would not meet 
with a rebuff, let alone modify Chinese policies. 

The development of the Berlin crisis and the consequent East-West diplomatic 
exchanges led some participants to comment on the political implications affect- 
ing N.A.T.O. N.A.T.O. needed political unity as much as ever before and it was 
regrettable that during the past year many divergencies had appeared ata critical 
time. A common attitude towards the Soviet had proved difficult to establish. In 
this connection, one of the speakers from the Benelux countries remarked that 
N.A.T.O. might be harmed if the “six’’ were to establish a common foreign policy 
as this might lead to the formation of blocs within the North Atlantic Alliance. 
The position and the shortcomings of France were also referred to and the hope 
was expressed that following President Eisenhower’s visit to General de Gaulle 
the existing divergencies might be bridged. 

Another source of division in Europe was in the economic field. Several speak- 
ers, both from the “‘six”’ and the “outer seven’, hoped that a satisfactory associa- 
tion between the two would soon be established. They were encouraged by the 
success of the financial reforms in France and the manifest good intentions of the 
“outer seven”. Scandinavian participants pointed out that their countries had a 
clear interest in bridging the gap between the two groups and assured the Confer- 
ence that they were resolved to do so. They could only be reproached for having let 
matters drift too long during the preceding year. The proposal to establish the sec- 
retariat of the “outer seven” in Paris within the O.E.E.C. and the welcome given 
by Britain to the news of the Greek and Turkish request for association with the 
Common Market were cited as further proof of the good intentions of the “‘seven’’, 
On the other hand, one of the speakers associated with the “‘six”’ stressed that a 
similar spirit prevailed on his side. He believed that a clearer definition of aims 
would help in the choice of means. The Common Market attempted not to abro- 
gate national sovereignties but to make them compatible with the necessities of 
modern economics. Common institutions were needed to ensure an indispensable 
economic solidarity and to apply the set of rules necessary for the functioning of 
large markets. The techniques evolved by the Common Market reflected both 

American and Commonwealth experience. He hoped that such suitable institu- 

tional techniques could be evolved for associating the “‘six’”’ with the “seven” and 
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Il. UNITY AND DIVISION IN WESTERN POLICY 


1. What are the positive and negative implications of recent 
strategic developments for the West? 


Introducing the subject, one of the American participants outlined some of the 
basic facts underlying the problem on the agenda. 

There were now three nuclear powers and many others might follow shortly, 
particularly ifno disarmament agreement were reached. Considerable technical 
progress was taking place; missiles were fast replacing manned aircraft and a 
wide range of nuclear weapons was now available. The deterrent remained prin- 
cipally in the hands of the United States, although Britain contributed a small 
share. N.A.T.O. forces were being equipped with nuclear weapons, but at the 
same time the conventional forces were weaker than in the past and weaker than 
originally planned. 

In order to narrow the debate the speaker then formulated some questions for 
the consideration of the participants. The first set of questions referred to the 
spread of the manufacture of nuclear weapons, i.e., the so-called nth country 
problem. How dangerous was such a development? Was the suggested non- 
nuclear club likely to stop it? How strong was the trend among N.A.T.O. coun- 
tries to manufacture and possess independently nuclear armaments ? 

Although most speakers doubted the possibility of stopping the spread of 
nuclear arms, it was conceded that it would be easier to achieve now than later 
on when more countries had bombs of their own. Many speakers also doubted 
that the spread would entail great dangers. Even if smaller countries did have 
nuclear weapons there was no reason to think that they would behave in a more 
irresponsible way than the big powers and, in any case, the smaller countries 
would not embark on aggressive policies unless they had the backing of the big 
ones. There was a danger, however, that since governments could best use nuclear 
weapons as threats, their possession would encourage and put a premium on ir- 
rational behaviour. In the event of a spread of nuclear weapons some speakers 
envisaged situations where the big powers would have to put pressure on the 
smaller ones, even to the extent of depriving them of the gains they might make 
as a result of nuclear aggression. 

It was also suggested that if the non-nuclear club were adopted it would lessen 
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the necessary nuclear armoury. Similar arrangements might even be made with 
some of the neutral countries, particularly as he believed that the spread of these 
weapons was inevitable. The present policy, he thought, was likely to lead to 
frustration and disappointment. 

As regards N.A.T.O. strategy, another participant pointed out that there was 
no possibility of a limited war in Europe. Even a conventional attack would be 
met with tactical nuclear weapons. This had been decided upon long ago and 
was no longer a problem for the N.A.T.O. Command. In any case, every attack 


in Europe would in fact be aimed at the United States. An aggressor would there- 


fore run the overwhelming risk of triggering of the full weight of massive nuclear 


retaliation. The only outstanding question was whether to meet a conventional 
attack with strategic retaliation, but then such a question could be decided by the 
N.A.T.O. Council. 

The automatic use of tactical atomic weapons did not dispense, however, with 
the provision of conventional forces of sufficient strength. It might be argued that 
ded to make the threat of nuclear retaliation really effective. 
They were also necessary to protect allied and neutral countries outside of Europe, 
where N.A.T.O. powers might be called upon to intervene. The ability to do so 
effectively had an important psychological effect and would prove a powerful 


stabilizing factor in the international scene. 
lso bore some relation to the uneasiness, referred to 


These considerations a 
above, felt by some people in Europe about American readiness to intervene in 
the present conditions of nuclear parity. If Korea had happened under such cir- 
cumstances, would the United States have responded with equal promptness ? 
One of the American participants pointed to the case of the Lebanon, which 
showed that the resolve of his country remained unchanged. 

The effectiveness of the Strategic Air Command, the American deterrent, was 
discussed. The temporary lead the Russians may have acquired in the field of 
missiles was considered of no strategic significance since the ability of S.A.C. to 
strike a devastating retaliatory blow was unimpaired. The future development of 
Polaris and the Minuteman and also of the B7o bomber would bridge the gap, if 
any, that might exist at present. 

The last question put to the assembly was to consider how far we can rely on 
Russian motives in our defence calculations rather than on their estimated 
strength. Although, as one of the participants said, a considerable evolution was 
taking place as a consequence of urbanization and education, which resulted in 
social differentiation and also in the “intellectualization”’ of the people, it could 
only have long-term effects. It was also noted that the concept of patriotism was 

changing—it contained less mystique and more pride in Soviet achievements and 
er people in the West. To be sure, the Soviet leaders had to 
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» we should use to the utmost the opportuni- 
ties for contact, which were greater than expected. This might involve, however, 
certain risks and therefore, as one of the speakers suggested, we should strive to 
prepare ourselves better to face these contacts, in particular through strengthen- 
ing co-operation between the non-Communist parties and organizations such as 
the trade unions. It was also stressed that we should play on the desire of the Rus- 
sian people for peace. If the Soviet people were to realize who the real trouble- 
makers were, they would exert pressure on their government. Maybe, therefore, 
President Eisenhower’s visit could be used to explain the peaceful intentions of 
the West and, at the same time, tactfully point out what the real situation was. 


2. What are the Western objectives in international econo- 
mic development and how can we achieve them ? 


Discussing aid for economic develo 
concern about our whole concept of aid and its underlying philosophy. 

_ The importance of the moral element and of the responsibility of the richer 
countries for helping the underprivileged was stressed. This element should be 
present not only because of its intrinsic merit but also because it tended to neu- 
tralize some of the existing prejudices against the West. 
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these reasons the O.E.E.C. was favoured by some speakers as an ge oe eee 
buting aid, although it was pointed out that its future was clou ‘S : iA = hae 
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greatly welcomed. One of the participants who had i ie: abit 
its promotion stressed that it would considerably enlarge t os Sasa 
facilities for the underdeveloped countries without impairing ‘ estan saree 
lished by the World Bank. It could make loans more cheaply ons ee 
ing costs and its operating expenses were relatively small. At the sam ee 
Marshall Aid it would promote eanlelaaead ae oe 2 ee 
The provision of long-term loans at 2 or 24 per cent in ‘ Saal 
ing criteria would meet an urgent and unfulfilled need. Furt ae . 
ence combined with other forms of lending or aid. The eae _ 
however, that the funds originally put at the disposal of I.D.A. would p 
gor problem of aid has been much discussed and much ae base ie 
needed now was an act of will on the part of the governments an eee ae 
noted that this question was referred to ere: Hon tee son ae ‘i : 
j Eisenhower. It was also pointed out tha U , 
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The United States would be much more willing and could be persua = ae 
more if Europe were to play a greater part. In this connection i was pol 
that in Germany a greater awareness of this problem was apparent. 
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Among the material factors of economic development the provision of markets 
was considered more important than aid. The recession experienced by the indus- 
trial countries, resulting in the fall of commodity prices and reduced sales, in- 
flicted on the underdeveloped countries a loss of earnings several times greater 
than all the aid and loans they were receiving. The necessity to find some means 
of reducing this fluctuation of commodity prices was referred to on several occa- 
sions. It was our greatest weakness and the reason for much recrimination against 
the West. Again, it was pointed out that our efforts were mainly directed at 
financing production facilities, particularly of commodities and raw materials, 
while at the same time much too little was being done to develop markets for 
these products. 

On the other hand, the governments of the underdeveloped countries were 
primarily responsible for certain matters. Among these was the control of inflation 
which affected exports, and the creation of favourable conditions for foreign in- 
vestments, which, as the example of Mexico proved, could achieve a remarkable 
degree of development over a comparatively short period of time. They must also 
foster the process of capital accumulation. This was an important problem which 
was frequently mentioned ; in this connection it was pointed out that in an increas- 
ing number of cases because of the shortage of capital it was no longer sufficient to 
provide only the foreign exchange cost of development schemes; finance for local 
expenditures also had to be provided. 

Political factors were as important to economic development as capital and 
techniques. One of the chief conditions of success was that the recipient countries 
should earnestly seek to develop their resources and should be ready to follow 
appropriate policies and make all the necessary sacrifices. In particular, it was 
strongly stressed that they themselves should assume moral responsibility for the 
development projects carried out on their territories. This was a precondition 
of success. 

The hopeless position of small economic units was also mentioned and it was 
stated that every encouragement should be given to the formation of larger 
entities. 

Some speakers referred to the problem of rapid population growth following in 
the footsteps of economic development and threatening to absorb all progress 
made in raising the real national income. One of the participants observed, how- 
ever, that in this field forecasting was difficult and pointed to the encouraging 
example of Japan, where, if the trend of these last few years persisted, the popu- 
lation would remain stationary, and to India, which had a smaller proportional 
increase than the United States. 

One of the participants stressed how little was known about the resources of 
most of the underdeveloped countries. We were only beginning to learn about 
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what could be exploited and how. This was the kind of work which would aes 
carried out through the United Nations Special Fund. This aaa w a 
was doing a particularly important work in preparing pre-investment ies, ia 
ceived numerous expressions of support. This brought one of the spea ae 
recalled the success of the International Geophysical Year—to suggest a sa ar 
year of study of world resources and requirements so that a budget . = cana 
position and of the likely situation in ten and twenty years time coul = . : 
It was pointed out, however, that so far we did not even have sufficient knowledg 
take such a project usefully. 
: ae eee iatic poorer countries depended as much on the oe 
ment of human as of material resources. This point was brought up by alice 
speakers who stressed that there were vast potentialities in pe er w es 
were concealed by lack of education. Schools and training establis ae bee 
essential to economic progress and we seemed to be lagging badly behind in w a 
could and should be done in this field. We only had to look at the Com eunit 
world to realize how inadequate were our efforts and this alone should spur us to 
1 he problem on a much greater scale. 
ie ns oa to the needs, all our efforts so far were grossly eres tras 
problem of poverty was not a new one, having been with us for cee ut 1 
has become more urgent and more dangerous, chiefly as a result of me pita 
nist challenge. Some participants doubted whether it was altogether pow ae 
achieve significant results rapidly enough. Money and techniques ve a ne 
vided quickly but they were only part of the answer. It was conten : set 
nomic development depended to an even greater extent on the preva ing gen ; 
level of culture and civilization. Our rationalist philosophy, which gave us ant - 
lectual discipline, and our moral philosophy, which provided the ee ee — 
juridical concepts, were directly responsible for our material achievemen a 
‘essential that we should make this point well understood. Also, as regards es 
economic system it should be made clear that it formed a whole and that it cou 
not be made to work if only some of its elements were adopted while others were 
iscarded. _ 
a the same time, we should be cautious and pragmatic in our gieena on 
our experience of the processes of economic development is still ee Sin : i 
participants cited the example of Italy, which was sometimes Callec a eder ras 
between a developed and an underdeveloped country. Here sani is no A = 
tiers, no political risks, a common currency, a high level of culture ei i a4 
tion, and a fully developed institutional structure. A problem existed, nev si 
less. In the southern part of the country the development of economic ps =f 
structures was comparatively easy, but difficulties arose at a later eae ee 
could industry be made to follow? How to develop the process of accumulatio 
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of local capital and stimulate local enterprise? But 
arose out of the sudden breaking up of the existing 
nomic structures. Many delicate problems arose; i 
ing and experience of local people proved much 
the developed north, whose experience was fre : 

ditions it was difficult to foresee what kind of pes ae in these con. 
They would certainly not be Communist but equally ie Kain develop, 


In the economic field mention was also made of the shortage of administrative 
cadres and of entrepreneurial skill. In this connection the work of the Capricorn 
~ Society, which has set up a school in Nairobi for training in citizenship with a 
- yiew to forming personnel for local government, was mentioned, and also the pro- 
ject of the Rockefellers Brothers F und for developing small industry in Ghana. 
Numerous references were made to the great need for educational facilities, par- 
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This subject was discussed on the third day of the Confere 
economic development mention was made of the familiar diffie 
productivity, an antiquated system ofland tenure, lack of bala 
the instability of markets for the main exportable products : 
ments. : 

A number of participants believed that the split between the “et 
“seven” might have dangerous consequences for Africa. This 0 ae 
shared. One of the speakers regretted the inclusion within the Gone Nan rae 
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ticularly for secondary education, but at the same time many participants were 
encouraged to find that Africans were not only willing to be taught but were also 
fast learners. 

Two further points which were mentioned in the previous debate on the aims 
of economic development were also stressed. The Africans themselves must as- 
sume responsibility for the success of all development projects. Unless the new 
governments felt strongly about them they were likely to get bogged down and 
run into trouble. This applied to private ventures as well, which needed to enlist 
the support of the Africans. The second point was that economic development 
depended largely on raising the general cultural level of the country. In particu- 
lar, our moral notions, which provided the basis of our laws of contract, had to 
be absorbed. 

Illustrating the general problem of teaching Africans our techniques and our 
civilization, one of the participants mentioned how difficult he found it to 
suggest books which would explain the working of our economic and political 
system. Such literature existed on Communism, whereas he was hard put to 
suggest to Africans any suitably concise books dealing with democracy and free 
economy. 

In the political domain one of the major questions was whether we could expect 
democracy, and in particular our parliamentary institutions, to function success- 
fully in Africa where conditions were generally very primitive. On the whole 
speakers felt that it was more realistic to expect the emergence of authoritarian 
régimes and that, in any case, democratic institutions should not be the touch- 
stone of our policies. Naturally we should uphold the democratic ideal but at the 
same time we should co-operate with the new African states whatever form of 
government they might come to choose. The democratic system in the new coun- 
tries was subject to great strains, some of which were economic in origin. We could 
best help, therefore, by providing some relief in this field. 

Perhaps, as one of the participants suggested, we should concentrate on foster- 
ing respect for civil and human rights, as regards which enormous progress has 
been achieved in Africa in the last fifty years, rather than insisting on political 
democracy. This was also directly relevant to the problem of the multi-racial 
societies we wanted to see established, and we should act while Europeans were 
still in a position to control or influence the administrations of the African states. 
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“Africanization” of the administration, to introduce political reforms, and at 
the same time to improve the standard of living. At the root of everything, how- 
ever, was the problem of human relations. The participant who spoke on this 
subject hoped that these reforms would succeed and that violence could be 
avoided. 

Some concern was expressed regarding the Federation of Southern Rhodesia, 
as it seemed to be a case of too little and too late and of having to change policies 
under pressure. As for Portuguese provinces in Africa, considerable effort had 
been made during the last decade to promote economic and social progress. These 
territories were considered to be part of Portugal and it was not envisaged that 
they should one day accede to independence. This made one of the participants 
observe that they were unlikely to remain for long outside the stream of develop- 
ments in the rest of Africa, and in that case if Portugal were to persist in its policy 
it would find itself isolated and without support among the Western countries. 
On the other hand, it was pointed out that no nationalist movement existed as yet 
and the example of Goa in India gave some hope that it will not develop. 

In Africa as much as elsewhere the progress towards independence was un- 
avoidable and irreversible. But although this was generally recognized, it seemed 
that the European countries have not yet digested this fact or accepted all its con- 
sequences. This point was brought up several times. We were still thinking for 
instance in terms of zones of influence. It was a question of considerable import- 
ance for, as one participant emphasized, we had to win over these countries by 
political means and not rely solely on economic development, which was far from 
certain. Recent history provided telling examples of disastrous policies which 
were the result of having failed to accept all the implications of new situations. 
That is where the Russians who welcomed the progress of nationalism in colonial 
territories were often able to score over us. 

It was also mentioned that we should pay more attention to the concept of 
Euro-Africa, which presented many advantages, including strategic ones. 

Several participants spoke of the recent upsurge of interest in African affairs by 
the American public. Many new institutes had been set up, new publications had 
appeared, seminars were being organized throughout the country and particu- 
larly in the universities. In this connection one of the speakers appealed to the 
Europeans to make a greater effort to present their case as otherwise the American 
public would get a one-sided picture. It should be remembered, however, that in 
the past American interest in Africa had been scant and that at present therefore, 
even in spite of the boom, it was still proportionately marginal. Largely the result 
of a sudden increase in the interest taken by the American negro, it is now begin- 
ning to have political consequences. This in turn has aroused some suspicion on 
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PRESS STATEMENT 


A threé:day conference of the Bilderberg Group has just been concluded at 
Yesilkoy, Turkey. The conference, which dealt primarily with economic and 
strategic problems of the Free World, was presided over by H.R.H. Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands. 

This was the eighth meeting of the Bilderberg Group, which meets occasionally 
to analyse international problems. It has no official status and all participants 
attend in an unofficial capacity. Amongst those who participated in this confer- 
ence were Prime Minister Menderes and Foreign Minister Zorlu of Turkey. 


20 September 1959 
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ANNEXE 


Remarks by an American participant 
who recently visited Africa 


Your Royal Highness, somewhere in the course of my recent quick tour through 
Africa a phrase of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s came to my mind out of the de or 
my memory: “Things are in the saddle and they ride mankind.” It eG m 
this phrase describes very aptly what is happening in Africa today. ' 

Things are in the saddle and they ride mankind—they ride not only the Euro- 
peans, they ride the Africans as well. The competition within countries between 
Africans, the competition between Africans in different countries, to move ahead 
this seems to me to be a part of what is happening there. I only say this to andes: 
line the point that was made by two of the rapporteurs in their papers and th 
points made by several others here about the speed of change that is taking plac ' 
Ihave a very real feeling that there is very little that can be done to sto “tht ‘ 
and that people have to try to ride them. aca 

My second remark relates particularly to the multi-racial areas that I visited — 
and to a certain extent, even though I recognize that the European population in 
the Congo is nothing like the proportion that it is in Southern Rhodesia and 
Kenya, I think this applies a little bit to the Congo—and here I come to a point 
which was made by another American participant. It seems to me that one Be th 
major problems of the Europeans (and this, I think, is a problem of the Europea : 

in Africa, the Europeans in the metropoles, and others, such as the Rene 
to do what they can to see that the ill will that has a danger of growing amon Ke 
Africans does not get completely out of hand. Ifit does, both sides will suffer, And 
a are signs of ill will, unfortunately, at the present time—at least, I found a 

And in connection with that, one idea occurred to me. 

whether it is practicable, although two Europeans, pa : cana a z 
Rhodesia, seemed to think that it might be, to do something in this field. If ns 
Europeans, while they are still a political majority, which they are, in ict i 

Southern Rhodesia and in Kenya—I don’t say a majority in parabens Beis 
political majority—can find some way of establishing the concept of avi rights 


and equality of right 
ae y of rights before they lose power, then they may have some status 
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One of the things that struck me was that all Africans equate the word demo- 
cracy with “‘one man, one vote”. Now all of us here know that the equation of 
democracy is a much more complicated one. All of us know that protection of the 
rights of the individual and a substantial degree of equality of rights is a part of 
that equation. We in the Western world had human rights or civil rights in some 
form and to some degree before we had “one man, one vote”. Whether it is pos- 
sible to modify the present easy equation of the Africans to get them to recognize 
that it must be a more complicated equation, I don’t know. But I do suggest, 
especially to the members of the International Committee of Jurists, that it is 
something to think hard about in relation to Africa. 

A second specific proposal I would have relates to the need for Europeans in 
Africa to know more about what’s going on in other parts of Africa. The Africans, 
despite the language barrier, which is certainly there and very real, are in touch, 
very much in touch with each other: Africans in power, Africans out of power, 
who are political leaders or who hope to be political leaders. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult; at a recent conference Sekou Touré and Nkrumah had to have Moumier, 
the Communist from the Cameroons, as their interpreter because they couldn’t 
get anybody else, but at least they were in touch. The Europeans are not in touch 
with other areas in Africa, they are in touch with the home country. The lines run 
from Leopoldville to Brussels, from Abidjan to Paris, from Lagos to London. They 

don’t run across. The Europeans, it seems to me, are very ignorant of what is 
happening in the other areas of Africa. One African told me they were wilfully 
ignorant. I don’t think so; I think they just have not seen the need of finding out 
what is happening in other areas than their own. The Africans do learn, and unless 
the Europeans have some awareness—I think one of the papers mentioned this 
briefly in relation to the Congo—it’s going to be a very much more difficult prob- 
lem for them. 

One last point, Sir, I would mention. We talked yesterday at some length about 
the demographic problem that we are faced with in dealing with the underdeve- 
loped countries. A friend of mine, a student of manpower training who knows 
India, Pakistan, and Egypt fairly well and who has been to Africa recently, said 
that he has some hope about the possibility of bringing about economic develop- 
ment in Africa, at least in the West African countries, because as yet the demo- 
graphic problem there is not as acute as it is in Asia. In other words, it may be 
possible to bring about the shift into economic development before the “popula- 
tion bomb” hits them. This, it seems to me, is possibly an element of hope. 
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